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Inner World Gifted Adolescents 


teaching and counseling exception- 

get into their world and see things 
from their point view. This the 
basis understanding children, and 
understanding the basis effective 
guidance and instruction. 


WAYS OF PROBING INNER WORLD 
OF FEELING AND MEANING 


There are number ways get- 
ting into this inner world feeling 
the classroom and 
club, casual give 
glimpses it. Written compositions 
subjective nature, including auto- 
biographies, constitute 
interviews adolescents, the presence 
understanding and sympathetic 
counselor, put into 
and feelings that have disturbed them. 
Insight gained into why they be- 
have they and their relations 
other persons better understood. 
The projective techniques, used 
thoroughly trained person with clinical 
background, give the deepest insight 
all into the individual’s inner world 
and personality structure. The Ror- 
schach test, using ink blots the 
stimulus which the individual re- 
sponds his own idiosyncratic way, 
pictures the personality adaptation 
which has come about result 
the interaction the individual with 
his environment. The Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, using pictures por- 
traying persons various vaguely de- 
emotional situations, studies the 


and meaning. 
comments 


Ruth Strang 


attitudes this individual num- 
ber imaginary stimulus situations 
order learn something about the 
specific ways which the personality 
organization, noted the Rorschach, 
Many other projective methods such 
the sentence completion technique, 
the picture-frustration test, and the 
draw-a-man test lead the individual 
reveal his inner world without 
realizing how much disclosing. 
Various kinds group diagnosis and 
therapy—play therapy, activity group 
therapy, discussion group therapy— 
like the projective techniques give the 
worker insight into the individual’s 
ways thinking and feeling and deal- 
ing with reality. 

insightful study gifted chil- 
dren and adolescents combina- 
tion these methods would very 
significant. can and should 
made. This article gives some data 
from limited use one these 
methods, namely, the personal docu- 
ment. 


PROBLEMS DISCLOSED IN COMPOSITIONS 


Some the compositions were ob- 
tained from about 300 high school 
pupils English classes who had 
IQ’s over 120, and from few others, 
with equally high IQ’s who were 
called together for this specific pur- 
pose. The following directions were 
given them: 

Everyone feels “at loss,” disturbed, 


upset times. may happen 
home, school, club meeting, 


Professor Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York. 
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social affairs, when trying make 
plans for the future, get job, 
other situations. For your compositions 
think how you have felt sometime 
when you were upset disturbed. De- 
scribe the situation, the way you felt, 
what you did—picture vividly that 
the reader will see clearly how you felt, 
what you did, what someone school 
outside school did help you, 
what happened result, and whether 
the outcome was satisfactory unsatis- 
factory. 

Put your age and grade the top 
the paper. not sign your name, then 
you will feel freer write frankly and 
give the most accurate account your 
feelings and real life uncertainties 
difficulties conflicts meeting life’s 
demands.. 


Many normal problems and perplex- 
ities growing were described 
these compositions. Four types 
problems were mentioned most fre- 
quently: feelings inferiority and 
inadequacy, unsatisfactory human re- 
lations, failure realize intellectual 
potentialities, and difficulty choos- 
ing, preparing for, and entering 
vocation. 

Some the normal emotional prob- 
lems adolescence are vividly de- 
scribed* gifted senior high 
school who has thought them through 
more deeply than 
This the way Don looks it: 


far, have found the teen-age period 
full uncertainty well carefree- 
ness. seems that the average 
adult has forgotten perhaps never 
experienced the frustrated emotions in- 
volved growing up. feel that 
finally becoming settled mind, but 
until now have experienced melee 
fear, anxiety, and uncertainty. The 
high school age just isn’t all that 
depicted being. inferiority com- 
plex does not help the situation. 
trying overcome such complex 
present and not simple task. “What 
makes feel inferior?” keep asking 
myself. hard say just what 


*The wording the original compositions 
has been changed except prevent 
identification any individual pupil. 


causing this complex, but undoubtedly 
stems from experiences childhood 

This complex, coupled with the normal 
problems growing up, has made some 
rather unpleasant memories life. 
However, generally happy person 
and feel that can overcome the obstacle 
due financial intellectual status, 
which categories comfortably situ- 
ated. However, the cause little 
consequence now. 

inferiority complex has led 
some pretty absurd thinking 
public gathering often imagine 
that everyone staring me. This self- 
that don’t make good impression 
some the other boys. begin- 
concerned with myself; therefore, since 
can look the problem rationally, 
sure overcoming it. 

More important than 
problem that being “mixed up” about 
things general. During adolescence, 
one’s whole outlook life changes. 
sees things with his own eyes not 
through the eyes his parents. must 
judge people and the world his own 
standards. this point two 
philosophies life, might say; that 
his parents, and his own. These two 
philosophies are constant conflict until 
the youth can get them straightened out 
his mind. This has been one 
main problems. find own ideas 
conflict with those parents and 
this results disturbing situation. 
want read different newspapers than 
they; they disagree with choice 
enced the new generation growing 
with me, while they seem living 
the past. 


Don the point finding 
solution. has taken the first step: 
that trying understand the situa- 
tion. His next step will probably 
talk over with his parents 
man man. And why not? 
almost adult. and his parents 
understand each other, they can iron 
out many disagreements. 

Perhaps Don cannot this with his 
parents. may ask the minister, 
teacher counselor whom his 
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parents have great deal confidence 
tell them how Don feels and what 
teen age boy needs grow up. 


The gifted child’s acute sensitivity 
normal problems adolescence 
illustrated the following composi- 
tion written seventeen-year-old 
girl the senior year high school: 


Writing this composition comes 
very opportune time, this the way 
I’ve felt for the past few 
haps with the coming maturity per- 
son can look himself objectively and 
realize all his faults. think that this 
one the things that happening 
now. I’m beginning feel very in- 
adequate about everything say and do. 
This naturally very depressing. sup- 
pose that I’m just afraid accept all the 
responsibilities and difficulties that life 
demands from person. example 
town college now. Years ago this was 
goal, but now that the time draw- 
ing near I’m very hesitant about the 
matter. 

very complicated mess, which hope 
can untangle the very near future. 
thought that going through the period 
adolescence would different but right 
now actually envy year old! 


seems strange that many gifted 
children should have feelings in- 
feriority, yet many them do. Some 
these feelings may arise from the 
too great expectations their parents 
who want their gifted child become 
prodigy gifted all lines en- 
Parental pressure and con- 
flict affected fourteen-year-old 
girl the ninth grade presented 
extreme form the following com- 
position: 

afraid that will afraid 
face mother when come home this 
afternoon from school. For within the 
next hour will hear from our school’s 


Guidance Counsellor whether passed 
the test prefered High School. 


afraid because mother has 
taken the attitude that this test means 
life death career. She will 
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promptly inform father the dinner 
table whether failed passed. 

better keep silent for father and 
mother would argue about dad not teach- 
ing this; and mother not being more 
strict. 


For the next few days would have 
keep silent, minding own business 
while mother and father bicker all 
night long. may sound funny 
outsider, but unfortunately the truth. 
speak and defend myself, such 
defense would useless, for fresh argu- 
ments and attacks would 
against me. 

parents are very stubborn. They 
not adjust easily new ideas and 
are always afraid something lost 
that opportunity has been passed 
when fail test. myself feel badly, 
but know and hope other chances will 
come way another High School. 


How can cope with this problem other 
than passing the test? 


More frequently perhaps the feel- 
ing inadequacy stems from their 
relative slowness acquiring phys- 
ical skills and their lack social suc- 
cess. Although they can become com- 
petent sports, they not learn 
these skills quickly they 
those that involve verbal ability and 
hence become impatient with the 
learning process. Their social mal- 
adjustment, especially the case 
adolescents with IQ’s above 150, 
partly caused the sheer difficulty 
relating themselves persons 
much lower mental ability and the 
resentment some persons feel toward 
anyone who superior them. 
one gifted girl said, “When 
taller than the boys your own age, 
it’s difficult, but when you’re brighter, 
too, it’s fatal.” 

The way many girls feel about their 
failure establish satisfactory hetero- 
sexual relations expressed 
sixteen-year-old girl, now the senior 
year high school: 


have always been the youngest 


— 
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group friends, however have never 
felt out place, lost, younger, 
fact, times have felt considerably 
older and wiser. friends generally 
come for nice long discussion 
about their aches and pains. But can 
remember one time when felt very 
lost among the friends with whom I’m 
now equal par—this happened 
when was and they for the most 
part were 13-14, etc. That one year 
that put them their teens while was 
still “child” could for all the differ- 
ence made been years. All once 
the people knew well suddenly had 
different interests, boys, while was in- 
terested them did not far dominate 
thinking, seemed all that exist- 
girl friend’s house had first taste 
not being wanted. walked and 
could hear the whispers, oh, no—why 
does she have come, she’s young 
was little taken aback and hurt but 
not nature get angry ex- 
cited too easily and ignored the re- 
marks and glances completely noth- 
ing had ever happened. not having 
won their liking, they least respected 
and more comments were past. 
Now the boys saw then are good friends 
mine but not date—now their too 
young for me—ironie isn’t it? 


Many gifted children find the transi- 


tio 


from elementary school high 


school from one town another 
difficult. The following composition 
written eighteen-year-old senior 


the way some sensitive adolescents 
feel about their failure make satis- 
factory social adjustment: 
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Until had graduated from grammar 
school life flowed along placid, un- 
eventful course. was that time 
child who lived partly dream world, 
inhabited favorite book characters 
and creations imagination. Yet, 
was not unhappy, for had playmates 
own age. 

Then the year should have entered 
high school, became ill, and during this 
year lost all contact with persons 
age. 

When finally entered high school, 
found that longer knew how get 
along with contemporaries. Trying 


convince myself didn’t matter 
threw myself into studies and out- 
side reading. Unfortunately studies 
very good substitute for friends and 
was extremely unhappy and lonely dur- 
ing first three years high school, 
Whenever was particularly hurt 
miserable retired books—to for- 
get. This,.as anyone can see, was not 
wise made even more out 
place and self-conscious than already 
was. anyone was ever heading di- 
rectly towards nervous breakdown 
was 

the beginning senior year 
acquired new teacher, who tried 
large extent she al- 
though there great deal more do, 
can the moment carry conversa- 
tion without wishing the other 
side the world. yet, find 
much easier get along with older peo- 
ple than with own age group. 

think great deal suffering could 
have been avoided someone had taken 
some interest earlier, someone 
had tried bring out myself. 
someone had, don’t think would have 
cried myself sleep many nights dur- 
ing first three years high school 
there had been someone help the 
along with people. 


Although pupils with high 
ligence can and usually make satis- 
factory marks school, they often 
worry about passing examinations 
The perturbation which they 
times feel vividly described 
fourteen-year-old pupil the tenth 
grade: 


There have been many times when 


have felt “at loss,” disturbed. 


the time seem remember most clear- 
ly, happened very recently, matter 
fact, only few weeks ago. 

was sitting quietly seat 
suppose, was offering prayers 
Heaven. For this day was the one 
which were receive the Classifica- 
tion exam. And, suddenly, couldn’t for 
the “life me” remember single axiom 
postulate; didn’t know why 
when angles sides are equal; mind 
seemed total blank! After 
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shock was over, began feel wor- 
ried. After all, wanted stay that 
class and not put into 
Thinking about that frightened even 
more! felt upset and disturbed, that 
hands began shake, and soon 
had put down the pencil was hold- 
ing for fear would drop it. 

The next thing knew, found the 
Geometry sheet lying desk, and 
before could collect what wits had 
left, heard the all-too familiar word, 
“Begin.” 

gazed dumbly the sheet, and then 
tremblingly attacked the first prob- 
lem. Why, wasn’t hard had 
miraculously, befuddled brain cleared 
sailing ahead. That, was before reached 
the second page the sheet, the hard 
one. But this time, faith 
ability geometry problems was re- 
stored, and attacked each example with 
renewed vim and vigor. 

After the test was over, simply 
couldn’t imagine why had felt lost 
the beginning. 

When told friends helpless 
plight later, all laughed the situa- 
tion. 


More frequently, gifted children 
form habits idleness. They 
through high school meeting the mini- 
mum requirement but not working 
their capacity developing the 
reading and study skills they need 
succeed college. 


The problem they write about most 
frequently that going college 
and choosing vocation. They ask: 
Shall college? so, what col- 
lege? Will admitted? How can 
finance college education? Ques- 
tions choice and preparation for 
vocation likewise loom large. The 
perplexities 
senior girl and the way which she 
solved her dilemma are admirably 
described the following composi- 
tion: 


There has been one particular time 
that have felt disturbed and upset. 
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about plans for the future and the 
difficulties have deciding what 
do. 

parents would very much like 
college. They feel that since 
been good student high school 
and college does much broaden 
one’s knowledge, should definitely go. 
mother, particularly, would like 
fession. 

Since was little child never have 
had the desire college. never 
have liked school and dislike high 
school intensely. parents are amazed 
this because marks disprove 
statement. They think only kidding. 
myself, feel that every girl should get 
some higher education, but haven’t the 
least desire obtain it. Sometimes feel 
could cry heart out and tell 
troubles the world. isn’t such big 
problem, but means much me. 

Another difficulty arises because have 
excellent job after school which has 
been offered full-time when 
graduate. It’s the type job that re- 
quires school training experience, and 
have gotten valuable experience do- 
ing this sort work. 

When sit down think over the situ- 
ation can see parents’ point view 
and, reason with myself, know 
should college. The only trouble 
that haven’t got the desire which 
necessary. 


The decision that finally made was 
for year see like it. There are 
two people that have helped make 
mind. older sister has always 
wanted college for she has 
always looked out for and for best 
interests. She, even more than par- 
ents, would feel miserable because all 
the learning and experience would miss. 
Then, too, boyfriend has altered 
decision. goes college, and though 
knows how feel, would like 
because would develop interests, 
likes, and dislikes along with his. 
course, knowing how miserable have 
felt, has told not go, but because 
that, have decided go. 

Maybe have made the right decision 
possibly the wrong one, but know 
that the feelings parents, sis- 
ter and boyfriend have been satisfied 
the point that even feel good. After 
hearing the good opinions other college 
students and how much better college 

(Continued page 125) 
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HIEF Justice 

“equal treatment unequals can 
only result the greatest inequality” 
one that must not only recog- 
nized, but also whole-heartedly ac- 
cepted and practiced all successful 
counselors. This especially true 
those working with the mentally handi- 
capped. Since two individuals are 
the same, have identical experi- 
ences, each case must treated in- 
dividually. Consequently, the guid- 
ance program for the mentally handi- 
capped must consist many phases 
involving close coordination with the 
school, the community, state agencies, 
and with the employers. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MENTALLY 
HANDICIPPED 


There are certain general character- 
istics the mentally handicapped 
that should considered the coun- 
selor when working with this group. 
Although there not complete agree- 
ment all characteristics the 
mentally handicapped, some them 
will discussed give the counselor 
picture the type person with 

Harms (11) stated that the defec- 
tive is, for the most part, unable 
identify with other people, es- 
sentially narcissistic nature. 
result, seldom capable deep 
feeling toward others. Lacking 
foresight and judgment, cannot 
comprehend situations. 
Changes are difficult for him, causing 
him function best simple, repeti- 


Orville Johnson 


tive situations not requiring initiative 
Sullivan (20) found that the mentally 
handicapped lack occupational mobil- 
ity and adaptability. Kennedy (15), 
other hand, reports several fa- 
vorable characteristics. states 
that the group studied, they were 
general almost fast, indus- 
trious, prompt, and friendly 
nonmorons. There consensus 
opinion among the reports studied that 
the mentally handicapped are not 
accurate, not learn quickly, have 
poorer judgment, show 
ity for learning perform difficult 
tasks, and are not reliable 
average normal worker. 


VOCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Studies the mentally handicapped 
have indicated that they have many 
and limitations, appar- 
ently due their mental retardation. 
develop their potentialities the 
italize their few 
ities, whatever they may be. 

determine what specific abilities 
and interests the individual has and 
around which his program 
built, battery tests should ad- 
ministered. These will include 
ations intelligence, personality, apti- 
tude, interest, and achievement. Bur 
(6) has found the Babcock 
tion very helpful. shows whether 
the client low quick; furnishes 
analysis mental processes, 
ing fairly satisfactory picture the 


Mr. charge teacher training and research the field 


the mentally handicapped the Special Education Department, University 
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client’s potentialities, and gives rela- 
tionship between personality and ef- 
ficiency mental functioning. Burr 
states that within about seventy-five 
minutes possible obtain fair- 
accurate, scientific measure the 
functioning below-normal client. 
When the individual’s range poten- 
tialities have been assessed, decision 
can made concerning his potential 
adjustment specific vocational re- 
quirements. 

The first step the guidance pro- 
gram should survey the oc- 
cupational opportunities that local- 
ity. This should done determine 
which jobs the mentally handi- 
capped have been and could suc- 
cessful (23). The existing occupa- 
tional opportunities will provide basis 
upon which build the training pro- 
gram and will give direction the 
guidance activities. 


Before the mentally handicapped 
person can expected make and 
accept vocational choice keeping 
with his capacities (even with the aid 
counselor) two additional things 
are essential. the mentally 
handicapped must have understand- 
ing his own abilities and disabilities, 
and second, must have knowledge 
tions. Allen (2) reported that 
studying 1000 students the Haw- 
throne Junior High School San 
Antonio, Texas, 144 14.4 per cent 
had below 80. these stu- 
dents, per cent selected 
sion, only per cent selected semi- 
skilled job, and none them selected 
unskilled job. After completing 
course occupations with this same 
group was found that out the 
original group 144 had lowered 
their choice occupations level 
nearer their capabilities. 
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According Hungerford (14) the 
mentally handicapped need 
taught specifically and while train- 
ing, choose work that they can 
and then prepared for that work. 
The mentally handicapped tend as- 
pire enter vocations that are be- 
yond their limited capacities. Many 
these decisions are based upon mis- 
information well upon lack 
information concerning the nature 
the work. Proper vocational place- 
ment can insured only provid- 
ing vocational guidance and vocational 
information courses. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


the counseling vocational 
value, must become integral part 
the school curriculum. large 
and varied number manual activ- 
ities used training and 
guidance medium must provided. 
must also remembered that the 
personnel, especially those serving 
any capacity instructor, exert 
great deal influence upon them, ef- 
fecting their later success. there- 
fore prime importance that the in- 
structors carefully chosen. Every 
effort should made increase com- 
munity contacts and develop un- 
derstanding the functions various 
private and public agencies with which 
they will come contact (19). This 
program necessary because the 
sheltering environment 
classes and institutions where their 
training takes place and because 
the paucity good, stimulating ex- 
periences the meager socio-economic 
homes from which they often come. 


Hungerford (13) and DeProspro 
(9) have published programs for the 
mentally handicapped designed give 
the mentally handicapped the training 
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and experiences necessary for com- 
munity and occupational adjustment. 
Giving retarded children command 
the simplest academic tools, the most 
rudimentary manual skills, and the 
most generalized attitudes, longer 
accepted being sufficient make 
him reasonably self-sufficient and 
self-supporting citizen (9). 


“Occupational Education, for the handi- 
capped least, five fold job. 
includes: 


view the whole economic structure 
and the relationship between the dif- 
ferent types work and the welfare 


Vocational Guidance—the measuring 
individual qualifications against 
specific job requirements. 

both manual and non-manual, 
area. skills. 


Placement—actual 
placement. 


Social Placement—adjustment the 
job and society for long 
period might needed.” (13, 
103) 


Lovell (18), outlining program 
for the training 
periences. The program initiated 
the primary class, thus assuring 
long range view for eventual occupa- 
tional success. effort made 
provide rather specific information and 
direction the formation habits 
and attitudes. This program de- 
signed aid the girls vocational ad- 
justment and their social contacts 
with fellow workers. The curriculum 
not confined basic academic skills, 
but rather wide range content 
and experiences that provide for 
great deal hand dexterity. The 
program includes plan which assists 
pupils planning the direction 
their occupational choices according 
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their abilities, interests, aptitudes, 
existing vocational possibilities, and 
occupational requirements. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING SUCCESS 


made learn what characteristics 
are needed the mentally handi- 
capped for successful occupational ad- 
justment. Coakley (8) 
lack punctuality, absenteeism, poor 
quality work, and inability get 
along with fellow workers the part 
mentally handicapped workers are 
the major obstacles vocational suc- 
cess, rather than their low mental 
level. The ability get along with 
co-workers, job interest, desire for 
more than mere adequacy 
formance, dependability, and cheerful 
acceptance criticism seem the 
traits employers seek. placing 
group subnormal girls (from in- 
stitution), Abel (1) found the 
lowing factors contributing 


(1) stable home which 


was not rejected any 
marked degree, (2) ambition and self- 
respect, (3) careful placement 
job commensurate with interest, abil- 
ity, and training, (4) guidance and 
encouragement and being treated with 
patience, especially during the initial 
work period, and (5) the securing 
adequate initial job. 


choosing vocations for the men- 
tally handicapped, care must taken 
eliminate those jobs which require 
high degree intelligence. While 
there not perfect correlation 
tween the intelligence workers and 
the position they hold the vocation 
they follow, Ball (3) found high cor- 
relation between intelligence and gross 
there 
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cupational level intelligence, such that, 
even granting the important role other 
factors, practical use may made 
intelligence scores vocational guid- 
ance work.” (p. 185) 


Coakley (8) found that the retarded 
person can the repetitious, monot- 
onous jobs with greater efficiency than 
brighter person whose interests are 
not held that job. proper train- 
ing those abilities which the in- 
dividual not severely retarded, plus 
proper job placement, the mentally 
handicapped person can made 
valuable contributor our industrial 
society. 


JOB PLACEMENT AND ADJUSTMENT 


Aiding the retarded person and plac- 
ing him suitable job imposes re- 
sponsibilities upon the specialist 
guidance and placement which are 
somewhat unusual for person 
that position. must first see that 
employers and the fellow employees 
are made sympathetic have 
understanding the placement and 
retention the retarded. The coun- 
selor can aid this helping regu- 
lar employment counselors bring 
out the best the retarded well 
aiding employers better under- 
stand the handicaps, the limitations, 
and the the mentally 
handicapped. Wherever necessary, ar- 
rangements should made with the 
employer give somewhat longer 
initial training period. any remediable 
defects have been overlooked while 
the person was school, the coun- 
selor should make arrangements 
have them corrected (14). The work- 
school plan one the best for the 
subnormal person who anxious 
find employment. has been proven 
good training program and also 
helps the child adjust 
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work on-the-job training. should, 
therefore, developed and expanded 
the counselor (23). 


The counselor, after careful analysis, 
should estimate the difficulty-range 
the jobs, keeping mind the men- 
tal level the individual case. The 
“what takes” angle should also 
considered. must know the job 
unionized and there are any so- 
cial benefits evidence. must 
have conception the training 
necessary for the individual jobs the 
community has offer and see 
that the subnormal client has some 
specific training that job. fac- 
tory work, the counselor must cau- 
tious consider the speed and motor 
skill required the operation duties 
compared with the abilities his 
client. matter what the mentally 
handicapped individual’s capacity is, 
where can approach the production 
average worker (6). 

Finally, the counselor cannot con- 
sider his job finished when the indi- 
vidual has been placed the job. 
great deal supervision necessary 
order insure success the posi- 
tion and that the many years train- 
ing and counseling will not wasted. 
the words Miss Thomson (21), 


“The real basis good supervision 
recognition the ward individual 
with the same desire for personal satis- 
faction that all have—realizing that 
there are differences, however, what 
satisfies.” 439) 


Supervision, complete, can- 
not always confined on-the-job 
activities, but may include budgeting, 
saving, assistance with shopping recre- 
ation, medical care, friends and as- 
sociates, setting hours, etc. The coun- 
selor must help the mentally 
capped set his whole life order that: 
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may succeed vocationally and so- 
cially. 


VOCATIONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Kennedy (15) has made the most 
recent and complete study the em- 
ployment, earning, tenure, and social 
status mentally handicapped adults. 
Her results are very enlightening and 
give definite basis for urging 
wider acceptance these people 
optimism the part the counselor 
advising training program and 
placing the individuals. 

her study Kennedy matched 
group nonmorons with group 
morons. She attempted control 
many variables possible match- 
ing the two groups the basis (1) 
starting first grade together, (2) 
chronological age, (3) race, (4) sex, 
(5) country birth, (6) nationality, 
and (7) father’s occupation. exam- 
ination was then made the marital, 
employment, educational, economic, 
and social status the two groups. 
was found that: 

The premarital status the two 
groups was quite similar most re- 
spects. There were, however more 
marriage repeaters among the morons, 
and the morons were somewhat more 
prone select previously married 
people for spouses compared the 
nonmorons. 

The morons compared favorably 
with the nonmorons with respect 
unemployment. More the unem- 
ployed morons than the nonmorons 
were actively engaged looking for 
work. 

the veteran group, none 
the morons were attending school 
while half the nonmorons who were 
not working were attending school 
under the “G. Bill.” 
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More nonmoron males than 
moron males were filling managerial 
and clerical positions. The discrep- 
ancy was much more marked among 
the females, moron 
found either type position. 

Little difference was found 
the earning power between morons 
and nonmorons, especially between 
the males. 

Moron and nonmoron males have 
had about the same number jobs 
and held them about equally long 
(slightly favor the moron 
However, moron females have had 
slightly higher number 
nonmoron females. 

work, morons were somewhat 
more apt drop the lowest level 
accuracy—as individuals, not 
group. 

speed, the were 
grouped the middle, 
morons were more numerous both 
the high and low levels. 

The morons required somewhat 
more repetition learning job. 

10. The nonmorons had more re- 
liable judgment. 

11. With additional training, morons 
were often able perform some 
skilled jobs. This was also true 
even larger number nonmorons. 

12. There was somewhat more ab- 
senteeism among the morons. 
ever, this was due few individuals. 

13. general, morons were con- 
sidered industrious. 

14. The moron’s relations with his 
co-workers was poorer than for the 
nonmorons. 

15. Morons were less active than 
nonmorons 
tions. 

16. More morons than nonmorons 
got into trouble with the police. Most 
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their offenses were, however, rela- 
tively minor misdemeanors. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Counceling, guidance, and training 
programs for the 
capped have been described num- 
ber articles. Most these pro- 
grams have been designed improve 
their occupational adjustment. ad- 
dition, the counselor also has some 
studies available describing the char- 
acteristics and some the needs 
the mentally handicapped relation 
their social and occupational ad- 
justment. The counselor 
familiar with and make use exist- 
ing information developing his pro- 
gram. has general under- 
standing the problems the men- 
tally handicapped, their general char- 
acteristics, their abilities and disabil- 
ities, and the job potentialities that 
community, will prepared 
help solve the specific problems 
mentally handicapped individual. 


Some the things know rela- 
tion job success for the mentally 
handicapped are: 


opinion among employers 
familiar with the vocational adjust- 
ment the mentally handicapped that 
they tend less accurate, have 
poorer judgment, not learn 
quickly, and are not reliable 
the average worker. 

those communities where 
vocational guidance vocational in- 
formation courses are being offered, 
has been found that the mentally 
handicapped tend aspire voca- 
tions that are beyond their abilities. 

The counseling and training pro- 
gram must integrated provide 
coordinated program that starts with 
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the primary group and continues until 
after the mentally 
vidual has become adjusted his job. 


Factors which contribute vo- 
cational success are careful job place- 
ment, job interest, desire succeed, 
dependability, and ability get along 
with co-workers. 


After the training and counsel- 
ing completed, supervision and fol- 
low-up work necessary. The em- 
ployer needs made conscious 
his mentally handicapped workers and 
the allowances and provisions that 
must made for them help them 
their best the job. 


The mentally handicapped can 
and make good adjustments mar- 
itally, socially, economically, and with 
some additional training, many can 
perform some semi-skilled and skilled 
jobs. 


The mentally handicapped are not 
threat the safety society. They 
can become socially adequate and eco- 
nomically independent and self sup- 
porting. Pupils graduating from spe- 
cial class state training school, 
having had adequate guidance and 
counseling, should know their capabil- 
ities and limitations. They should 
know how choose job wisely, how 
make good such job, and how 
live completely their wages. 
This the responsibility the guid- 


ance counselor, working with the 
school and individual special class 
teachers. 
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New Learning Materials for 
Partially Sighted Children 


HERE increasingly greater 

need today for securing 
tional reading materials utilized 
classes for the education partially 
seeing children throughout the coun- 
try. The gap between the present 
need and supply modern large type 
books and other educational materials 
suited the use partially visioned 
pupils gradually closing, although 
the difference still great. During 
the last few years progress has been 
noted, especially the increased num- 
ber and improved quality learning 
materials for boys and girls with par- 
tial vision. more reading materials 
become available, richer and fuller 
tained. Although the provision 
expanded educational media but one 
phase enriched program, may 
influence the effectiveness various 
projects and activities that are pur- 
sued the classes for the education 
the visually handicapped. 

Throughout the past year many im- 
provements have been made the 
learning materials for children whose 
vision impaired. The production 
such improved educational materials 
not only conducive more vital 
school experiences for the children 
but also facilitates better coordination 
classroom activities the direction 
more pupil growth and progress. 


READING MATERIALS 
The new reading materials for par- 


Lorraine Galisdorfer 


tially seeing school children are 
much interest educators. modern 
and continuous reading program 
made possible through the publication 
Scott Foresman’s Curriculum Foun- 
dation Reading Series large type 
two concerns: the Stanwix House 
and the American Print- 
ing House for the The titles 
the large-type edition series range 
from pre-primer level through eighth 
grade level and the future new 
books will progressively available. 
This well-known reading series, pro- 
vided with guide books all grades 
for the teachers and workbooks sec- 
ond, third, and fourth grades for the 
children, making contribution the 
basic reading program assisting the 
establishment firm foundation 
reading habits and skills. The illustra- 
tions the books through the sixth 
grade the Stanwix House Publish- 
ers are decided improvement over 
large-type books without pictures. 
limited number supplementary read- 
ing books and other books are avail- 
able also few other publishing 


which are reproducing 


House Publishers, 1306 Highland 
Building, Pittsburgh Pennsylvania. 


American Printing House for the Blind, 
1839 Frankfort Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Type Publishing Committee, Pomp- 
ton Lakes, New Jersey. 


Winston Company, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia Pennsylvania. 


Charles Lindbergh School, Kenmore, New York. 
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enlarged-type editions books for 
children with visual impairments. 


Materials are provided for sight sav- 
ing class students two relatively 
new vistas learning. The Winston 
Dictionary for Schools’ used many 
sight conservation classes. pos- 
the partially seeing pupils 
find the meanings new words 
themselves. The enlarged-type dic- 
tionary proving great help 
habits. 

Interesting materials are introduced 
other areas children’s experi- 
ences, too. New large-type books are 
released such fields health, sci- 
ence, language and spelling, and arith- 
metic. Reading materials are found 
some aspects the curriculum 
which heretofore have been neglected. 
They help stimulate and enrich the 
children’s activities various phases 
the school program. Ultimately 
more textbooks and reading materials 
will produced these various ap- 
proaches living and learning. 


There expanded list read- 
ing materials available the social 
studies. The books are adaptable 
especially the utilization units 
work interest centers. Informa- 
tional books pertaining studies such 
Eskimo Life, Indian Life, and the 
studies other people may 
tained. There are references relating 
the study various industries, 
such food and transportation. Read- 
ing selections dealing with unit phases 
experiences the Zoo, Community 
Helpers, and Pets are receiving the at- 
tention publishers large type 
books. Enlarged-type editions mod- 
ern textbooks are started the field 
social studies. unified series 


House publishers, op. cit. 
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become available volumes for 
vancing grades levels are published 
each year. The new additions, this 
very important area children’s ex- 
periences vital living, should re- 
sult more meaningful 
while learning activities the educa- 
tion visually deficient children. 


There constant source large- 
type picture books which may util- 


ized for informational 
ing different learning 
and for limited recreational 
ing. The story 


particularly suited the interests 
young children, are produced 
hygienic way with regard for large 
bold type, sufficient spacing lines 
and letters, and proper line length and 
paper quality. The books have large 
clear pictures which are equally en- 
joyed both the partially 
normally seeing boys and girls. 
There are many favorites the 
picture story book type which have 
wide appeal for young 
cause their action, humor, imagina- 
tion, and clear colored pictures. Most 
familiar the outstanding books are 
those Emma Brock, Helen and Alf 
Evers, Katherine Keeler, Hamilton 
Williams, Fritz Willis, Inez 
Margaret Johnson, Maj Jan Lindman, 
Lorraine and Beim, Hans 
Auguste, Rey, Sally Scott, Berta and 
Elmer Hader, Lois Lenski, and Louis 
Slobodkin. The authors 
trators have made fine contributions 
with lively and amusing pic- 
tures. Not only picture 
serve the normally seeing children 
but they are source additional 
joy the little children enrolled 
the classes for the education the 
partially seeing. hoped that still 
greater efforts from well-known writ- 
ers for small children will realized 
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that more enjoyable stories may 
available children with visual dis- 
abilities. 

Along with the recent increase 
new reading materials has come ex- 
tension large-type books, both down- 
ward and upward, far the learn- 
ing levels children are concerned. 
addition the greater number 
books with large type published for 
children nursery school age and 
prekindergarten age, small number 
enlarged-type editions gradually 
being provided for junior and senior 
high school people. especially 
this latter level that modern reading 
materials are needed large type. 
More progress the present and fu- 
ture for developing diversified reading 
materials anticipated this higher 
level school organization. 


The increase the quantity read- 
ing materials for classes children 
with visual limitations has made 
more difficult locate the available 
selections more publishers under- 
take produce books large type. 
extensive list selected reading 
materials, suited the use children 
who are partially seeing from nursery 
school through secondary school, has 
been prepared and kept date. 
The helpful bibliography entitled 
New Annotated Reading Guide for 
Children with Partial may 
obtained cost directly from the com- 
piler.. The prepared annotated list 
type presents selection 
books, including story 
books, social-studies and informational 


and Stewart Publishing Corp., Buf- 


falo New York, 1950. 


Lorraine, New Annotated 
Reading Guide for Children with Partial 
Vision,” Charles Lindbergh School, Ken- 
more, New York, $1.00. 
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books, fairy tales, poetry 
language arts books, arithmetic books, 
health, science books, and 
materials measurement and refer- 
ence items. Various features the 
selective books have been considered 
compiling the list. The size type 
used the listed references varies 
from very large type approximate- 
approximately 24-point bold Caslon. 
The other criteria used 
ing the most suitable books for par- 
tially seeing children include the 
lowing points: ample spacing between 
lines, words and letters; unglazed pa- 
per; clear pictures; boldness type 


and interesting, worthwhile content. 


Another guide large-type reading 
materials has been published the 
Board Education the City New 
York entitled “Reading Sight Con- 


servation Classes, Manual For 
Teachers Visually Handicapped 
This manual includes 


bibliography selections point 
type arranged alphabetically 
such list confined materials pub- 
lished only one company repro- 
ducing large type books. The guides 
prove very valuable planning and 
carrying diverse program 
learning activities adapted 
vidual interests, needs, and abilities 
children with partial sight. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


The appearance two forms the 
Stanford- Achievement Test, Inter- 
mediate Battery, large type, has 
made possible for teachers and stu- 
dents ascertain the progress they 
have made. The enlarged-type edi- 


Child Welfare, Board 
Education the City New York, “Read- 
ing Sight Conservation Classes,” 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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tions the achievement tes‘ assist 
classroom teachers partially seeing 
individuals determine the pupils’ 
growth objectively and discover 
present needs and abilities well 
disabilities. Personal weaknesses may 
provided for and learning experi- 
ences may geared meet the 
particular problems student groups. 
The measuring devices and reference 
tools are asset discovering and 
taking care the individual needs 
presented pupils with visual de- 
fects. 


ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


not the purpose this article 
include all types recent educa- 
tional materials for use with visually 
impeded children school. 
brief resume present strides 
the publication reading materials, 
mainly this particular field the 
physically handicapped, intended al- 
though few additional interesting 
items are mentioned. 

There are new materials other than 
books which are available educators 
partially seeing students. Such in- 
structional materials include items 
classroom equipment art and writ- 
ing supplies, map and globes, furni- 
ture, mechanical devices and machines, 
lighting outlets, and audio-visual aids. 
Developments oral aids and ad- 
vances lighting have facilitated ef- 
fective learning situations many 
classes for the education the visual- 
handicapped. suggested mimeo- 
graphed list equipment and supplies 
for the visually-disabled pupils has 
been prepared the National Society 
for the Prevention Blindness’ and 
sent free upon request. 


Society for the Prevention 
“Suggested Equipment for 
Partially Seeing 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 
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convenient and time-saving de- 
vice the Speedry Brushpen produced 
the Speedry Products 
waterproof, instant drying, and writes 
any surface. especially useful 
for making flash cards large 
charts. There marked improve- 
ment over the usual speedball pen 
used with India Ink. 


recent typewriting manual very 
helpful teaching typing the 
touch method children with visual 
defects. The children are encouraged 
use the typewriter for written ac- 
tivities early third grade. The 
“Sight Saving Study Typewriting 
for Sight-Saving and Braille Classes,” 
edited Miss Edith Cohoe, avail- 
able from the Detroit Board 
The typewriter with large 
type valuable tool used par- 
tially seeing children enables the 
pupils express themselves writ- 
ing with minimum eye use. 


New materials are constantly ap- 
pearing allied fields, such art and 
stance named Artista which 
can applied any surface with 
felt brush that accompanies the set. 
The Frescol may used for many 
purposes various activities. An- 
other material excellent for partially- 
seeing children The large 
oil crayons the set are ideal because 
they produce fine quality and depth 


Products, New York New 
York. 


“Detroit Board Education, Department 
Special Education Publication 
“Course Study Typewriting for Sight- 
Saving and Braille 
gan, 1948, 85c. 


and Smith Company, New York, 
New York. 
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for friezes. Payons painting crayons“ 
are very effective for art projects. 
They color ordinary crayons al- 
though necessary over the 
work with clear water order 
get the appearance water colors. 
The colors not run and this 
medium not discouraging for 
small children use water colors 
may be. Colored chalk that known 
for its brilliancy and large size may 
secured from the Weber Costello 
Company.” The chalk not only 
vivid color but possesses body 
not brittle. Another new 
helpful art material the self-setting 
which does not have fired. 
The clay very easy for little chil- 
dren manipulate. fine substitute 
for paper mache objects 
sistency sawdust mixed with lit- 
tle wall paper paste. This mass 
easier for children work with 
much faster, not tedious, and 
does not have applied strips. 


There very helpful list craft 
books for teachers have for ready 
reference. The publication entitled 
Bibliography Handwork for 
Teachers Partially Seeing 
compiled Miss Margaret 
Hittell,” available from the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention 
Blindness small cost. This an- 
notated bibliography intended for 
the use teachers classes for the 
education partially seeing children. 


The task obtaining educational 


Ibid. 
Costello Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Clay Company, New York, New 
York. 
Handwork for Teachers Partially Seeing 
Children,” National Society for the Pre- 
vention Blindness, New York 19, New 
York. 
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media, especially reading materials 
large type, has been and diffi- 
cult one and has consequently neces- 
sitated much additional effort the 
part teachers and others responsible 
for the education children with 
partial vision. The problem secur- 
ing large type materials still only 
partly solved. However, recent pub- 
lications indicate that the production 
more and improved editions has be- 
gun. 


More research and experimentation 
develop the improved educational 
materials and supplies appropriate for 
use with visually-handicapped 
dren will, turn, influence further 
changes pupil behavior and class- 
room learning conditions. new 
materials and 
make their way into the sight conserv- 
ation classes, they 
valuable guiding the integrated 
growth the low-visioned pupils 
therein. 


Opportunities abound for vitalizing 
and enriching the experiences the 
boys and girls with visual difficulties 
through the utilization the greater 
variety and improved quality new 
learning media promoting the whole- 
some growth and development the 
pupils. important for edu- 
cators and leaders young people 
keep informed the new learning 
materials and their sources from time 
time, that modern aids that are 
offered may utilized guiding the 
education and health the visually- 
handicapped. The challenge, ever 
with us, great for developing new 
reading media and improving the old 
instructional materials, the educa- 
tion the partially seeing, that 
learning experiences may further 
improved and adapted pupils with 


limited vision. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


John Lee Honored 


Dr. John Lee, retiring president the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, was recently given citation 
for distinguished service the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting 
held the Commodore Hotel, New York City. Dr. Lee 
Dean the Graduate School, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, and past president the International Council 
for Exceptional Children. 


widely known for his services handicapped chil- 
dren, and his friends special education will pleased learn 
this recognition his outstanding service. 


RESOLUTION—-HONORING JOHN LEE 
WHEREAS John Lee this day completes most distinguished term 


PRESIDENT 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS; 


AND WHEREAS, has for many years served most ably, generously and loyally 
Officer, Trustee and Counselor, and 


WHEREAS, this organization has grown from small beginnings into great national 
philanthropy, contributing richly deepened public understanding the crippled, 
vastly improved and multiplied resources for their care and treatment, and the 
discovery new knowledge for the prevention and alleviation crippling conditions, 
all which have been immeasurable benefit countless thousands crippled 
persons, and promise even greater benefits and hope the years ahead; and 


WHEREAS, John Lee all his endeavors has sought advance these ends and has 
done through the sincere and devoted application his rare talents and energies; and 


WHEREAS, the wisdom his counsel, the cogency his thinking, the depth and rich- 
ness his professional knowledge and insight, his leadership educator, his great 
integrity and courage and his idealism have been source inspiration and support 
all who have worked with him. 


THEREFORE, RESOLVED, that we, the Trustees the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, hereby salute him and express him our affection, 
our high personal regard and our everlasting gratitude and deep appreciation. 
Attest 
WILLIAM JAENICKE 
President 


LAWRENCE LINCK 
Secretary 


Unanimously Adopted the Board Trustees The Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults this Eighth 
Day November Nineteen Hundred and Forty-nine, 
New York City, New York. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LABORATORY 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

The Syracuse University Labora- 
tory for the Handicapped, 
tegral part the University Psycho- 
logical Services Center, unique 
position service the handi- 
capped. The Laboratory was organ- 
ized late 1946, and its method 
operation and scope potential serv- 
ices are such warrant examina- 
tion. 


The close connection which the 
Laboratory has with the total program 
the Psychological Services Center 
necessitates brief examination the 
latter. The Psychological Services Cen- 
ter independent administrative 
unit Syracuse University established 
service agency both the student 
body and the University administra- 
tion and faculty. Situated building 
its own, composed loose con- 
federation services each with its 
individual administrative head. The 
Psychological Services Center director 
serves over-all administrator and 
coordinator activities, although each 
service acts relatively autonomous 
unit. 


Because the head the Laboratory 
for the Handicapped also carries load 
graduate student training and ad- 
visement, administrative and coopera- 
tive devices are crucial. 
insure that proper professional serv- 
ices are available clients, both uni- 
versity and community, special serv- 
ices are obtained through the follow- 
ing agencies: (1) Psychological Serv- 
ices Center, (2) medical facilities, (3) 
Hearing and Speech Center, and (4) 
faculty members. Examination the 
cooperative arrangements effected be- 
tween the Laboratory for the Handi- 
capped and the above-mentioned serv- 
ices will examined below. 


1950 


The Laboratory for the Handicapped 
was established, were several the 
other services the Psychological 
Services Center, for dual purpose. 
First, the 
clinical services the nature 
psychological, vocational 
physically handicapped students and 
physically and/or mentally handi- 
capped individuals who are not neces- 
sarily members the University com- 
munity. The obligation modern 
university the needs the local 
community and surrounding geograph- 
ical area demonstrated the latter 
portion the service goal. Secondly, 
the Laboratory serves training 
students 
specializing 
tional programs for the handicapped. 
The Laboratory, administratively, 
directed service head who also 
the Director Special Education and 
holds his academic rank within the 
University School Education. Such 
dual administrative function makes 
possible effect unified relation- 
ship between training clinical 


services. 

pointed out above, cooperative 
relationships have been effected be- 
tween the Laboratory for the Handi- 
capped and several other aspects 
the University. The major services 
the Psychological Services Center, the 
parent organization, which are related 
the Laboratory for the Handicapped 
are: the Mental Hygiene Service, the 
Reading Skills Laboratory, the Uni- 
versity Testing Service and the Gen- 
eral Clinical Counseling Service.’ 


services the Center having less 
important relationship for 
the Handicapped are the Veteran’s Guid- 
ance Service and the Industrial Service. 
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very important affiliated agency 
the Laboratory the University 
Hearing and Speech Center, 
operative undertaking the College 
Medicine, the School Education 
and the School Speech, administered 
the department Special Educa- 
tion. has medical director who 
also the head the Department 
Otolaryngology the College Medi- 
cine, educational director who holds 
his academic rank the School 
Education, consulting neurologist, 
speech pathologist, and several clin- 
icians. The Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter, while essentially separate ad- 
ministrative unit essence as- 
pect the Laboratory for the Handi- 
capped due the overlapping interests 
and administrative relationships its 
staff. This overlapping interests 
inhibiting factor. The opposite 
true. The fact that the staff main- 
tains relations with several aspects 
the University makes possible for 
much greater and more cooperative 
use all services all centers and 
the University. 

The Laboratory for the 
capped, mentioned above, serves 
college students who are physically 
handicapped and who refer them- 
selves who are referred the 
deans men women other Uni- 
versity officials. The Laboratory also 
adults referred from public schools 
and from community agencies. The 
American Red Cross Veteran’s Clinic, 
state rehabilitation agencies, and 
schools for the handicapped through- 
out the State New York avail them- 
selves the services the Labora- 
tory. 

When client referred refers 
himself the Laboratory, the function 
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the Laboratory first, collect 
such necessary data required, and 
secondly, interpret that data the 
client use the collected informa- 
tion the basis therapeutic coun- 
seling. Insofar possible each client 
comes the Laboratory with complete 
previously completed and with de- 
tailed statement the suspected prob- 
lem from the referring agency. 
physical examination required upon 
arrival the Laboratory, such pro- 
vided through the proper medical con- 
sultants. the case suspected 
recognized auditory speech impair- 
ment, complete examination pro- 
vided through the Hearing and Speech 
Center. Individual psychological ex- 
aminations are obtained through the 
University Testing Service the Psy- 
chological Services Center and 
diagnosis reading disabilities 
desired such available the Cen- 
ter’s Reading Skills Laboratory. The 
functions the Laboratory for the 


and the Mental Hygiene 


Services are similar many respects. 
The former, however, 
viduals who present both emotional 
and physical intellectual prob- 
lem, while the latter service accepts 
individuals for diagnosis and therapy 
who are physically and intellectually 
nonhandicapped. Because 
poses the Laboratory and the Men- 
tal Hygiene Service are, however, 
quite similar, close cooperative ar- 
rangement effected those cases 
where the staff one service can 
value the staff the other 
ices consult certain cases and 
times attend the other’s case confer- 
dent referred the Laboratory 
directed the General Clinical Coun- 
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seling Service the Center and 
such cases the function the Labora- 
tory staff interpret the importance 
the handicap and the effects the 
handicap psychological test results 
the counselor. The Laboratory ad- 
ministrator available all times 
for consultation with counselors and 
members other services. many 
instances clients are not referred from 
the Laboratory for any reason other 
than for special examinations. When 
all required data available concern- 
ing the individual, the Laboratory staff 
assumes responsibility for counseling 
therapy. Fees, which means 
support with Laboratory, are charged, 
although certain instances they may 
waived. 

The facilities the Laboratory for 
the Handicapped have proven dis- 
tinct benefit many individuals whose 
physical mental impairment result- 
ing emotional problem has here- 
tofore been given little consideration. 
The presence staff members who 
were aware the somato-psychological 
relationship physical impairments 
and psychological maladjustment has 
meant more effective utilization 
many older and longer established 
Center services. (Dr. WILLIAM CRUICK- 
sHANK, Psychological Services Center, 
Syracuse University.) 


KENT STATE CONFERENCE 

The Department Special Educa- 
tion Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, held conference, the 
theme the conference being “Fitting 
the School the Slow-Learning 
Child.” 

Speakers for the conference includ- 
Dr. Elise Martens, Washington, 
C.; Mrs. Hazel Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. Dwight Arnold, Kent 
State University; Mr. Wagner, 
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Psychologist, Columbus, Ohio; and Dr. 
Douglas Courtney, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The public schools Berea, Akron, 
Niles, Canton, Salem, Warren, Stow, 
and Massillon (all located Ohio) 
presented exhibits the work chil- 
dren slow-learning classes. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR 
DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION 


reported that June July, 
1950, International Congress for 
Deaf-Mute education will held 
Groningen (Holland) the occasion 
the 160th anniversary the Royal 
Institute for Deaf-Mutes that place. 
Further particulars will published 
soon possible. 


PART-TIME CONSULTANTS APPOINTED 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Five top-notch authorities highly 
specialized fields maternal child 
health have been appointed part-time 
consultants the Division Health 
Services the Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing announced recently. Their 
primary responsibilities will ad- 
vise the Bureau staff and State health 
agencies programs obstetric care, 
hearing and speech problems 
children, cerebral palsy, child psychi- 
atry, and the care prematurely- 
born infants. The appointments were 
made Katharine Lenroot, chief 
the Children’s Bureau. 

addressing the 48th annual con- 
ference the Association State and 
Territorial Health Officers, Dr. Leona 
Baumgartner emphasized the need for 
such consultation service. 

“This service marks new depar- 
ture consultation provided the 
Children’s Bureau that will be- 
gin make available throughout the 
country top-quality medical advice 
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these fields, heretofore available only 
relatively few States,” Dr. Baum- 
gartner explained. “With these con- 
sultants available through the Bureau, 
more States will able improve 
the quality care provided their 
maternal and child health and crip- 
pled children’s programs. 

“The new consultation service but 
one more way that the Children’s 
Bureau carrying out the respon- 
sibilities Congress charged with—to 
help States and communities develop 
the best possible health services for 
mothers and infants. And this the 
kind service that will expanded, 
especially providing better care for 
infants born prematurely, more 
funds become available.” 

Dr. Baumgartner explained that the 
specialists will continue their private 
practices and teaching positions, but 
will, from time time, work with 
State health officials requests are 
directed the Children’s Bureau. The 
specialists will concerned solely 
with the quality medical care pro- 
vided under the programs. 

The names the new consultants 
follow: 

Dr. Harry Gordon, Professor 
Pediatrics the University Colo- 
rado, has taken active part 
the development one the leading 
state-wide programs for the care 
prematurely-born infants now op- 
eration Colorado. will avail- 
able for consultation premature 
programs other States. 

Dr. William Hardy, Director 
the Hearing and Speech Center 
Johns Hopkins School Medicine 
Baltimore, has helped make Maryland, 
perhaps, the leading State programs 
help children with hearing and 
speech problems. will consult 


this field. 
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Dr. Meyer Perlstein, Professor 
Pediatrics the Cook County 
Post-graduate Medical School Chi- 
cago, has worked extensively with 
children with cerebral palsy. will 
available advise State health 
agencies developing programs 
their field. 


Dr. Grete Bibring, chief Psy- 
chiatric Services Beth Israel Hos- 
pital Boston, who has had wide ex- 
perience dealing with maladjusted 
children, has helped developing ma- 
ternal and child health programs, 
well programs for crippled children. 
She will consult the mental health 
aspects State child health programs. 


Dr. John Whitridge, Jr., Assistant 
Professor Obstetrics Johns Hop- 
kins and obstetric consultant the 
Maryland Department Health, will 
available for consultation other 
State health departments wanting 
extend their obstetric services, par- 


ticularly rural areas. 


PRE-SCHOOL NURSERY 

The first Pre-school Nursery 
blind children Pennsylvania was in- 
stituted this past summer the Over- 
brook School for the Blind Phila- 
delphia. The Pre-school Nursery was 
conducted the members the staff 
the Overbrook School under the 
sponsorship the Division Special 
Education, Department Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 

aim the Pre-school Nursery 
aid the child his early stages 
development; assist the mother 
understanding the problems 
blindness; acquaint her with the op- 
portunities available training the 
blind child; build within the mother 
the feeling security for the 
future, and give the child the best 
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medical, opthalmological, and dental 
care available. 

the late thirties Josef Cauff- 
man, then Superintendent the Mich- 
igan School for the Blind, desiring 
help the mothers blind children, 
established the Roberta Griffith 
Nursery School. From this early un- 
dertaking other nursery schools for 
the instruction the mother and the 
pre-school blind child were established 
various states. 

Mr. Cauffman’s interest this es- 
sential phase training continued, 
and this summer enabled 
through funds appropriated the 
State Legislature initiate such 
project Overbrook. Ten mothers 
with their blind babies were invited 
attend this first twelve-day session. 

The staff included Josef Cauff- 
man, Principal, Joseph Kerr, As- 
sistant Principal; Helen Farrar, Visit- 
ing Teacher; Ivy Parker, Kinder- 
garten Teacher; Edith Woodward, 
Nurse; Elizabeth Mudie, Cadet Teach- 
er; Thelma Sharp, Home Teacher; 
Christine Southard, Volunteer; Dr. 
John Alexander, Medical Physician; 
Dr. Wilfred Fry, Opthalmologist; 
Dr. Franklin Dennis, Dentist. 


The program was arranged that 
during the morning the mothers at- 
tended classes while the children were 
placed under the direction the 
teachers and aids. Returning from 
classes the mothers took charge 
their children while the staff held 
daily conference. During this period 
various problems were discussed and 
suggestions and recommendations were 
made. Also interviews were held with 
two mothers each morning all 
problems could met. After din- 
ner the children had their rest periods 
and the mothers again attended class- 
es. After classes the mothers took 
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charge the children and had 
opportunity put into practice the 
things which they had seen demon- 
strated. half hour organized play 
and activity before bed time followed 
the evening meal. 

The mothers were completely free 
for the evenings the teacher and 
cadet took over the baby-sitting job. 
The mothers had program planned 
recreation, such sight-seeing tour, 
attendance major league baseball 
game, the movies, 

Representatives the various agen- 
cies who deal with the problems 
blindness gave the mothers first-hand 
information and discussions were en- 
couraged. 

Twice during the session the fa- 
thers were invited and were able 
take part the discussions concern- 
ing their responsibilities. 

Dr. Lester Myer, Chief Spe- 
cial Education and Miss Dorothy 
Warner also that department spent 
day the nursery. Dr. Myer spoke 
the mothers the topic, “The Pro- 
gram the State Department.” The 
session closed with program which 
each mother was presented with cer- 
Kerr, Overbrook School the 
Blind.) 


1949 EASTER SEAL CAMPAIGN 


Nearly $6,000,000 was contributed 
through the 1949 Easter Seal campaign 
for service the nation’s handicapped, 
according Gerald Ungaro, 
Chicago, treasurer the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Ad- 
ults. The 1949 Easter Seal campaign 
was conducted member societies 
throughout the states, the District 
Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska. 


‘The increase the 1949 campaign 
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illustrates that the American people 
endorse free voluntary giving causes 
which they believe, where they can 
Ungaro said. “The additional 
funds will make possible expansion 
the three-point program direct 
services the handicapped, educa- 
tion and research which guides the 
National Society and its more than 
2,000 affiliated state and local units.” 

Among the services the National 
Society and its member units provide 
for the nation’s handicapped are: cere- 
bral palsy services and clinics, con- 
sultation and organizational services 
cerebral palsy parent groups, con- 
sultation speech, occupational and 
physical therapy and other fields, em- 
ployment services for the handicapped 
and host other activities, support- 
almost entirely Easter Seal con- 
tributions. More than per cent 
the funds raised annually remain 
the state which they are contrib- 
uted. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP EASTERN 
MONTANA 

Thirty-five educators and therapists 
from four states, Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota and Washington, at- 
tended the Workshop the Excep- 
tional Child Eastern Montana Col- 
lege Education, during 
summer. 

This workshop was unusual two 
ways: was the first large-scale at- 
tempt the Rocky Mountain area 
meet the educational problems 
the handicapped child and the first 
private agency without tax support. 
The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults and the Montana 
Chapter the National Society for 
Crippled Children jointly sponsored 
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the course from Easter Seal funds. 

Miss Ingeborg Severson, supervisor 
special education, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and Miss Beatrice Blakely, di- 
rector the Cerebral Palsy Center 
School, Eastern Montana College 
Education, Billings, Montana, directed 
the workshop. The staff guest lec- 
turers included: Dr. Peterson, 
president Eastern Montana College; 
Dr. Maude Gerdes, obstetrician; Dr. 
George Nelson, pediatrician; Dr. Hen- 
Sims, psychiatrist; Miss Fannie 
Lode, public health nursing consult- 
ant; Dr. Walter Hagen, orthopaedist; 
all Billings, Montana; Mrs. Dorothy 
Cassutt and Miss Wava Dixon, child 
welfare services, Helena, 
Dr. Catherine Nutterville, psycholo- 
gist, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Great 
Falls, Montana; Miss Ivalou Rogers, 
director, Lincoln Spastic School, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Workshop members used the Cere- 
bral Palsy Center Eastern Mon- 
tana College laboratory for ob- 


participation and consulta- 


tion. Therapists from the Center who 
gave demonstrations the workshop 
were: Mrs. Thora Baker, speech, Miss 
Ruth Hansen, physical therapy, Mrs. 
Irene Restad, occupational therapy and 
Miss Anne Marie McNulty, occupa- 
tional therapy, who was loaned from 
the Montana Chapter Center Sho- 
dair Crippled Children’s Hospital, 
Helena, Montana. the 
workshop were climaxed diag- 
Colman Butte, member the 
American Academy for the Study 
Cerebral Palsy. 

The workshop, its scope, aimed 
give classroom teachers general 
survey into the problems the ex- 
ceptional child, with emphasis focusing 
upon the physically handicapped. 
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GREETINGS OUR CHAPTER 
SOUTH AFRICA 


new chapter the Council has 
been organized Cape Town, South 
Africa, under the leadership In- 
spector Spuy the Department 
Public Education. Eighteen chapter 
members are meeting the North- 
Boland Special Teachers Union. The 
officers are: Chairman, Louw, 
Loumarheim, Montagu; Vice Chair- 
man, Barnard, Boys’ Hostel, 
Worcester; Secretary, Jager, 
Voortrekker Road, Doorns; Treas- 
urer, Miss Bester, Girls’ High 
School, Worcester. The Council 
happy welcome this chapter into its 
membership and extends best wishes 
for successful program. 


TEXAS WORKSHOP 

workshop for all teachers spe- 
cial education was held Novem- 
ber conjunction with the annual 
meeting the Texas State Teachers 
Association Fort Worth. Sponsor- 
ing the workshop were the Texas 
Council for Exceptional Children and 
the Texas Speech Association. Held 
three sessions, the workshop con- 
cerned: Techniques and Devices for 
Teaching Reading and Arithmetic 
the Cerebral Palsied, Handicrafts for 
All Types Exceptional Children, 
and Demonstrations with Children 
Showing Speech Correction Tech- 
niques Helpful Teacher. 
Guest speaker, Miss Laura Wingerts- 
zahn, Supervisor Classes for the 
Mentally Retarded Children De- 
troit, spoke Educate the Men- 
tally Retarded—Does Their Education 
Pay?” 


PRE-HOLIDAY WORKSHOP 


Members the Special Education 
Association Jacksonville, Florida, 
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held Christmas Workshop during the 
pre-holiday season make decorations 
and gifts for children under their 
supervision. Both classroom and home 
decorations were prepared the ses- 
sion which held annually for the 
purpose the exchange holiday- 
season ideas among members. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT 
STRUCTION HOLD MEETING 
MARCH 
The International Council for the 
Improvement Reading Instruction 
will hold meeting March 2-4 P.M. 
part the A.A.S.A. Atlantic 
City. The topic will “Differen- 
tiated Instruction Reading.” Mr. Em- 
mett Betts, Professor Psychol- 
ogy and Director the Reading Clin- 
ic, Temple University, will address the 
group “Approaches Differenti- 
ated Guidance Reading.” panel 
discussion “Meeting the Problems 
Differentiated Instruction Reading” 
will conducted the following: 
William Gray, University Chi- 
cago; Walter Cook, University 
Minnesota; Gerald Yoakam, Uni- 
versity Pittsburgh; Sally Kate 
Mims, Greenville, South Carolina; Ar- 
thur Gates, Columbia University. 


IDA LEVINE HONORED WOMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

Miss Ida Levine, active member 
Hunter College Chapter and mem- 
ber the Executive Board the 
Cerebral Palsy Association, was the 
recipient award conferred the 
Women’s International Exposition 
New York City November 13, 
“Medallion Honor for Courage” be- 
cause her inspirational work be- 
half the cerebral palsied. 
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FEDERAL NEWS AND LEGISLATION 


JOSEPH LERNER 


FEDERAL AID EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 

Unless there drastic change 
personnel opinion among the mem- 
bers the House Committee Edu- 
cation and Labor considered 
doubtful that any general federal aid 
education bill will passed dur- 
ing the new session Congress. Aid 
medical education and aid for school 
construction were passed the Sen- 
ate during the first session the 81st 
Congress and stand good chance 
becoming law this time. 


Look for push toward Federal 
Scholarship Program this year. 
the request Sen. Magnusen Wash- 
ington, study perpared the Legis- 
lative Reference Service has been pub- 
lished Senate document entitled, 
“Federal Scholarship and Fellowship 
Programs and Other Government Aids 
Education surveying the number 
scholarships available colleges and 
universities the United States. This 
information will basic the writ- 
ing bill provide federal aid 
individuals deserving and desirous 
education the college level. 


Loans are available, interest 
free, for the advanced planning and 
buildings (those under public control 
only). For information write your 
nearest District Engineer, Bureau 
Community Facilities, General Serv- 
ices Administration. There are offices 
Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Fort 
Worth, Kansas City (Mo.), New York, 
San Francisco, Seattle and Washing- 
ton, Repayment the loans 
required when construction begins, 
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according the provisions Public 
Law 352. 


CAPITAL SESQUICENTENNIAL 

Beginning April 15, 1950, the Na- 
tion’s Capital plans celebrate its 
first 150 years. The Capital Sesqui- 
centennial Commission wants five mil- 
lion school students guests during 
the summer. entertain the visitors 
the commission building Freedom 
Fair, and instruct them there will 
tours throughout the historic coun- 
tryside Virginia, Maryland and the 
District Columbia. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion plans make report the 
near future public school provisions 
for gifted children. This could prove 
very valuable much neglected 
area special education. 

The Department Agricul- 
ture has been distributing four million 
bushels apples the schools 
part the school lunch program. The 
supply apples comes from the fed- 
eral price support Also 
available large surplus dried 
eggs, storage butter, milk solids, pro- 
cessed cheese, peanut butter, canned 
tomatoes and peaches. 

Science Teachers: The Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington, 25, 
C., has available 16-mm sound and 
color film “It’s the Maine Sardine.” 

Running time minutes, shows 
catching sardines off the Maine 
coast. 

Driver Training Teachers: 
film-strip, “Smart Driving,” avail- 
able ($2) from the National Commis- 
sion Safety Education, 1201 16th 
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The President’s Message 


Announcement has 
made the 1950 White House Con- 


ference Children and Youth. 


The first White House Conference 
marked important milestone the 


child welfare the 


promotion 
United States. The second conference 
was somewhat overshadowed the 
impending international crisis the 
early 1940’s. may hoped that 
the conference 1950 will contribute 
greatly the understanding 
child welfare problems did the first 


conference 1930. 


present there has been little in- 


dication that the teaching profession 


will given prominence this year’s 


program. While the governors the 
various states have already been re- 
quested name their representatives 
the Conference have heard 
similar directions professional edu- 
cational organizations. this 
indication the policy pursued 
the results are likely most un- 


fortunate. 


1950 


This particularly true insofar 


the welfare handicapped and ex- 
ceptional children concerned. The 
White House Conference 1930 in- 
cluded strong representation spe- 
cial educators, prominent among them 
being Charles Scott Berry. The sec- 
tion the White House Conference 
Report dealing with the problem 
handicapped children has been stand- 
ard reference these subjects ever 
since its publication. would appear 
timely evaluate the progress that 
has been made this area child 
welfare and determine the needs 


the handicapped the immediate fu- 


ture. 


almost inconceivable that this 
important area will disregarded 
the 1950 conference that educators 
will not given adequate recognition 
the proceedings. Special educators 
are hopeful that the new White House 


Conference Report will again provide 


guidepost for their progress. 
President 
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The Secretary’s Message 


Your Part the Professional Growth 
the International Council for 
Exceptional Children 


you are among those interested 
the professional growth the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children the years ahead, you will 
interested the following para- 
graphs. Your professional status 
small part dependent upon the status 
your professional organization. 

The membership dues the Inter- 
national Council are $3.00 per year with 
two exceptions: full time students 
training may secure memberships for 
$2.00, and sustaining membership 
$5.00 more encouraged. case 
chapter memberships, 75c each 
member’s dues may retained for 
chapter use, the balance 
warded chapter officers Mrs. 
Beulah Adgate, Treasurer, Saranac, 
Michigan. Individual members may 
send their dues $2.00, $3.00 $5.00 
directly Mrs. Adgate. Membership 
privileges include subscription the 
professional Journal the Council, The 
Journal for Exceptional Children. Sub- 
scriptions the Journal libraries 
and other non-member organizations 
are $3.50 per year. 

Dues, according Article the 
By-Laws, are determined the Dele- 
gate Assembly Annual Delegate 
Meetings. The dues described above 
were established the Annual Dele- 
gate Meeting Des Moines, Iowa 
1948. 

The main concern your secretary 
this presentation encourage sus- 
taining memberships $5.00 more 
per year. has been rather obvious 
for some time that the Council could 
not publish the Journal and addi- 
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tion give the type professional lead- 
ership otherwise needed the 
inal membership dues charged. The 
sustaining membership $5.00 
more, observed large number 
members, would far meet this 
need. 

You may well ask what might 
done improve professional leader- 
ship the Council? What planned 
hoped? The thinking thus far ap- 
pears have centered around pro- 
fessionally trained and well qualified 
Executive Secretary Director work- 
ing out centrally located office. 
This individual would have the respon- 
sibility promoting chapters and chap- 
ter activity the entire service area 
the Council. Successful promotion 
and service the Executive would re- 
sult increased membership and thus 
would automatically increase means 
supporting needed services. 

The present membership approxi- 
mately 6,000. Assuming the Council re- 


$2.25 for each membership 


must recognized that $13,500.00 
must provide for the Journal and for 
professional services. Each 500 mem- 
bers taking out sustaining member- 
ship $5.00 minimum would provide 
the Council with $1,000.00 more 
additional revenue. 

Those who have sent the regular 
membership fee $3.00 and who now 
wish become sustaining members 
could send the balance the fee in- 
dividually chapter groups. 

Nothing would more promising 
the future the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children and more 
pleasing your President, Arthur 
Hill, and President-Elect, Wallace 
Finch, than wholehearted response 
this suggestion. 


Joun Recording Sec’y 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


Alamo: Alamo Chapter the 
Council has reported full year’s 
schedule programs beginning with 
demonstration cerebral palsied chil- 
dren and orthopedic children, well 
children with speech defects, which 
took place its first session. Sched- 
uled ahead are demonstrations Janu- 
ary with pre-school deaf 
hearing children, March methods 
used teaching persons with speech 
defects, and May, social and an- 
nual business meeting. 


Faribault: Dean Schweickhard, 
Commissioner Education Minne- 
sota, addressed eighty members and 
friends the Faribault Chapter 
their first meeting held the latter part 
November the auditorium the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. Mr. 
Schweickhard discussed the laws 
Minnesota that pertain handicapped 
children and explained the work 
the Mobile Speech Clinic and the pro- 
posed Eye Clinic. 

Pupils second and fourth grades 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
were presented ten minute rhythm 
program preceding the address. (EMMA 
Secretary-Treasurer). 


Hunter College: “School and Com- 
munity Health Services for the Handi- 
capped Child” was the subject dis- 
cussed the second series 
meetings the Hunter College Chap- 
ter the Council. Dr. Samuel 
Wishik, director the Bureau 
Child Health the Department 
Health New York City, led the 
audience-participation discussion. 
panel specialists the program 
included Dr. Walter Schachat, oph- 
thalmologist, Dr. Morton Gutkin, 
otologist and Dr. Stanley Greenfield, 
all consultants for the 
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New York City Health Department. 
Methods making ordinary and spe- 
cial education available the handi- 
capped and the role the teacher and 
school referral the handicapped 
for health care were among the topics 


discussed. Barry, Re- 
porter.) 
Wayne University: The Wayne 


University chapter was host the 
Executive committee the Council 
December ninth. this occasion, 
the Wayne chapter sponsored joint 
meeting chapters Southeastern 
Michigan and the Windsor, Ontario, 
chapter. Speakers were President 
Arthur Hill and Past President Ray 
Graham, and the meeting dealt with 
problems promoting interest the 
Council and formulating future plans. 


Gifted Adolescents 


(Continued from page 101) 


than high school, may even continue 
for four years and become teacher. 
Heaven forbid! 


The way adolescents feel about 
many other areas their life re- 
vealed compositions free re- 
sponse type. The problems already 
illustrated are mentioned most fre- 
quently. Many pupils, however, write 
about the way they feel about family 
situations—illness member the 
family, parents’ divorce, relations with 
brothers, sisters, and other members 
the family persons living with 
the family, financial difficulties, and 
school life. Some compositions de- 
scribe pupil-teacher relations vari- 
ous kinds and quality. Adolescents 
seem welcome the chance write 
frankly about their personal perplex- 
ities. other way can teacher 
counselor learn quickly and 
easily how feels gifted 
adolescent. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


HOTEL STEVENS, 
CHICAGO, 


MARCH through MARCH 22, 1950 


THEME: the needs all the children all the people.” 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN: Wallace Finch, Michigan School for the Blind, 
Lansing, Michigan 

LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS: Miss Mary Courtenay, Assistant Super- 
intendent Schools, Board Education, 228 LaSalle Street, Chicago 
Illinois 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 
include 


DR. HAROLD HUNT, Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools 

MRS. FREDA KEHM, Director, Association for Family Living 

DR. SCHOENBOHN, Director, University Iowa Hospital School 

MR. ALFRED SANGSTER, School Lighting Specialist, Detroit Edison 
Company 

HERBERT KOBES, M.D., Director, Division Services for Crippled 
Children, University Illinois 

HAROLD GREENBERG, M.D., Senior Psychiatrist, Institute for Juve- 
nile Research, Illinois Department Public Welfare 

DR. BERTHOLF LOWENFELD, Superintendent, California School for the 
Blind 

DR. PAUL WITTY, School Education, Northwestern University 

MISS MARY COURTENAY, Director Special Education, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools 

DR. HAROLD WESTLAKE, Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic, North- 
western University 


ADDITIONAL SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


SUNDAY, MARCH 
Tea 


First General Session. 
Speaker announced later. 


MONDAY, MARCH 


Second General Session. 


Education for the Handicapped Child Not Apart 
From, But Part All Education, Dr. Harold 
Hunt, General Superintendent, Chicago Public 
Schools. 


Section Meetings. 

Hard Hearing; Epileptic; Sight Saving; Mental- 
Retarded; Medical Services and Facilities; 
Gifted, and Administration. 


Third General Session. 


“The Parent Also Teacher.” 


TUESDAY, MARCH 


Tours and visits schools, hospitals 


Discussion Groups. 


Workshop for Chapter officers. 
Diagnostic Techniques Special Education. 


Annual Banquet. 
Speaker announced later. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 


Fourth General Session. 
Symposium the Socially Maladjusted Child. 


Section Meetings. 

Visiting Teacher; Speech Correction; Deaf; Blind; 
Educationally Handicapped; Orthopedic; Guid- 
ance, Rehabilitation and Placement; Special 
Education Rural Areas; and Public and 
Private Agencies. 


THE COMPLETE PROGRAM WILL PUBLISHED THE FEBRUARY 
ISSUE THE JOURNAL. 


4:00 P.M.- 6:00 
8:00 P.M. 
10:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 
2:00 P.M.- 4:00 P.M. 

T- 

8:00 P.M.-10:00 P.M. 
9:00 A.M.-12:00 
1:30 3:00 P.M. 

7:00 P.M. 

10:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 

2:00 P.M.- 4:00 P.M. 

b- 

ARY 
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JOURNAL EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 

Chicago looking forward the 
privilege playing hostess the An- 
nual Convention the International 
Council for Children, 
March 22, 1950. 

The Stevens Hotel, excellently locat- 
both for comfort and convenience 
Michigan Boulevard, reserving 
space for guests and for meetings, large 
and small, throughout the Convention. 
prepared take reservations now 
for choice rooms and gracious service: 
single rooms, $4.50 and up; room with 
double bed, $5.50 and up; room with 
twin beds, $8.50 and up. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the display many forms services, 
facilities, and equipment, instructional 
materials and all manner supplies 
which expedite the work for exception- 
children the school and add 
their comfort home. 

The Program Committee announces 
that developing plans are taking final 
shape. the afternoon Sunday, 
March 19, the Chicago Council will 
welcome all guests informal tea. 
The delegates who gather for the even- 
ing meeting that day will greeted 
the Governor the State, the 
Mayor the City, and Chicago’s Gen- 
eral Superintendent Public Schools. 
The program will include 
standing speaker and music one 
the city’s best school choirs. Mon- 
day morning, inspirational address 
Dr. Herold Hunt, General Super- 
intendent the Chicago Public School 
System, will launch the Convention 
its promising program general as- 
semblies and special sessions. Every 
phase the exceptional child will 
considered panels, forums, and 
round table discussions sectional 
meeting. 


The highlight the week will, 
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course, the banquet Tuesday, 
March 21. The Program Committee 
unwilling divulge its specific plans 
yet, but promises evening re- 
freshment and entertainment keep- 
ing with the Council’s best traditions, 
The gaiety the occasion will punc- 
tuated memorable address. The 
speaker remains present mystery 
and future surprise whom Mr. Wal- 
lace Finch, -Program Chairman, 
assures will “worth traveling 
miles hear.” 

Tuesday has been set aside for visits 
schools, hospitals, medical centers, 
and speech clinics. Provision will 
made for safe and speedy transporta- 
tion that Chicago’s services 
physically, mentally, and socially handi- 
capped child and emotionally dis- 
turbed children may available 
all who are interested. 

The many attractions the city, its 
centers interest, historic, industrial, 
cultural, and educational, and its vast 


resources for entertainment will tempt 


the delegates make use every 
minute time and perhaps prolong 
their stay. 


CALENDAR 
1950 Reading Clinic Institute—Temple 
University, Philadelphia, January 
30-February 1950. 


International Council for Improvement 
Reading Instruction Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, March 1950. 


International Council for Exceptional 
Children—Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, March 19-23, 1950. 


National Society for Prevention 
Blindness Conference with Pan 
American Association Ophthal- 
mology Floridian Miami 
Beach, March 26-30, 1950. 


JANUARY 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Theme: Meeting the needs all the children all the 
people. 


Program chairman: Wallace Finch, Michigan School for 
the Blind, Lansing, Michigan. 


Local Arrangements: Miss Mary Courtenay, Assistant 
Superintendent Schools, Board Education, 288 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Headquarters and Reservations: Hotel Stevens. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MARCH 19-22, 1950 
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